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There  is  a  passion  for  hunting  something 

deeply  implanted  in  the  human  breast .... 

—Charles  Dickens 


During  the  last  hunting  season.  Loui- 
siana sold  a  total  of  476,723  hunting 
licenses.  This  total  included  338,953  basic 
hunting  licenses,  an  increase  of  9,060  over 
the  previous  year;  and  includes  127.997 
big  game  hunting  licenses  for  deer  and 
turkey.  The  total  also  includes  non- 
resident season  and  trip  licenses. 

When  one  takes  into  consideration  that 
young  hunters,  who  have  not  reached  their 
16th  birthday  and  are  not  required  to 
purchase  hunting  licenses,  along  with  per- 
sons 60  years  or  older  who  are  issued 
free,  permanent  licenses,  those  are 
impressive  statistics. 

They  become  readily  understandable 
when  one  realizes  that  September  ushers 
in  almost  six  uninterrupted  months  of 
hunting  both  resident  and  migratory 
game.  There  are  few  states  in  the  country 
that  offer  as  much  hunting  opportunity 
for  a  steadily-growing  number  of  hunters, 
both  young  and  old. 

This,  I  feel,  is  a  tribute  to  wise  manage- 
ment of  the  state's  wildlife  resources,  its 
program  of  land  acquisition  to  provide 
more  areas  around  the  state  for  public 
hunting,  and  enhancement  of  its  marsh- 
lands through  wetlands  management 
programs.  The  fact  that  increased  harvests 
of  wildlife  by  hunters,  in  spite  of  increased 
hunting  pressure  as  the  years  roll  by,  is 
mute  testimony  that  present  wildlife 
management  programs  of  the  Commission 
are  not  only  sound  but  are  also  highly 
productive. 

The  hunting  season  in  Louisiana  opens 


in  early  September  with  the  first  segment 
of  the  dove  season.  This  early  portion 
of  the  dove  season  literally  blends  into 
the  September  teal  season,  providing 
waterfowlers  with  nine  days  of  shooting 
these  fine  little  ducks  that  pass  through 
Louisiana,  for  the  great  part  long  before 
the  regular  duck  season,  wintering  pri- 
marily in  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America. 

The  gallinule  season  opens  along  with 
the  first  segment  of  the  dove  season  and 
is  a  long  one.  extending  through 
November  10. 

Following  closely  on  the  heels  of  the 
teal  season,  when  the  people  of  Louisiana 
begin  to  feel  the  first  touches  of  fall,  comes 
the  opening  of  the  seasons  on  rabbits  and 
squirrels.  Many  rabbit  hunters  hold  off 
until  the  weather  turns  a  bit  colder  before 
they  start  running  their  beagles,  but  hunt- 
ers young  and  old  go  after  the  popular 
bushytails.  Most  hunters  are  initiated  to 
the  sport  hunting  squirrels,  and  there  is 
always  the  desire  to  make  opening  day. 
along  with  a  few  squirrel  hunts  before 
other  seasons  open. 

Louisiana's  archery  season  for  deer  also 
opens  in  early  October  and  is  one  of  the 
longest  archery  seasons,  if  not  the  longest, 
in  the  country.  There  are  over  11.000 
archers  who  hunt  deer  with  bow  and  arrow 
during  the  archery  season,  many  of  whom 
are  gun  hunters  as  well  during  the  gun 
season  for  deer. 

With  the  arrival  of  November,  hunter 
interest  begins  to  reach  a  fever  pitch.  The 
month  brings  the  start  of  duck,  goose, 
coot  and  rail  seasons  and  the  first  gun 
hunting  for  deer. 

Louisiana  has  become  one  of  the 
important  deer  hunting  states  in   the 


country,  and  last  season  more  than  62.000 
deer  were  harvested  in  the  state,  marking 
an  increase  in  the  season's  bag  as  well 
as  showing  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
big  game  hunters.  It  was  a  record  bag 
of  deer. 

The  state  has  about  120.000  duck  hunt- 
ers and  is  one  of  the  most  important  states 
in  the  country  for  wintering  waterfowl. 
This  is  due  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  prime  wetlands,  marshes  that  are 
being  preserved  because  of  the  Commis- 
sion's constant  efforts  for  fair  and  liberal 
hunting  seasons  and  bag  limits. 

November  also  marks  the  start  of  a  long 
quail  season.  Changes  in  land  use  have 
somewhat  reduced  the  number  of  Loui- 
siana bird  hunters,  but  enthusiasm  is  still 
great  and  the  prince  of  upland  game  birds 
is  still  a  favorite  with  about  60.000  hunters. 
The  annual  bag  is  an  impressive  one.  with 
quail  being  the  most  sought  after  upland 
game  bird  other  than  doves. 

December  brings  the  start  of  woodcock 
and  snipe  hunting.  Both  species  are  popu- 
lar and  Louisiana  has  a  plentiful  supply 
of  snipe.  As  for  woodcock,  the  state  is 
the  principal  wintering  around  for  the 
greatest  number  of  woodcock  on  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  estimated  that  about  80  percent 
of  the  continental  population  winter  in 
the  state  in  season. 

These  seasons,  many  of  which  extend 
well  into  January  and  February,  provide 
unexcelled  hunting  opportunity.  There  is 
a  lull  of  a  few  weeks  in  March  and  then 
the  state's  wild  turkey  season  opens,  pro- 
viding spring  hunting  for  gobblers. 

This  is  not  all  a  matter  of  chance.  Full 
credit  is  due  the  Commission  and  its  staff 
for  making  Louisiana  trulv  a  "Sportsmen's 
Paradise." 
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Deer  hunters  who  take  to  much  of  Louisiana's 
forested  areas  this  fall  and  winter  will  find  that  after 
the  frost-burned  leaves  have  fallen  and  the  woods  are 
bare  there  is  plenty  of  color  around— and  they  will  be 
part  of  it. 

Louisiana  has  joined  the  growing  number  of  states 
to  establish  mandatory  wearing  of  "Hunter  Orange" 
as  a  means  of  bringing  about  safer  deer  hunting. 

Hunting  laws  and  regulations,  forthe  most  part,  have 
been  formulated  for  the  proper  harvest  of  wildlife  and 
its  general  protection.  A  new  Louisiana  law  has 
been  designed  to  protect  the  hunter.  With 
the  growing  number  of  deer  hunters 
(there  were  127,997  big  game  hunt 
ing  licenses  issued  during  the 
last  season),  the  1972  Legis 
lature  passed  Act.  580. 

Hunters  will  find  that  their 
1972-73  licenses  have  been 
stamped  with  a  message 
that  reads,  "Deer  hunters 
must   comply   with    R.S. 
56:143." 

In  a  nutshell  this  pro- 
vision   means   that    deer 
hunters  will  be  required  to 
display  a  total  of  not  less' 
than  400  square  inches  of 
Hunter  Orange  colored  ma 
terial  on  their  heads,  chests 
and/or  backs  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1 .  Archers  will  not  be  required  to 
wear  Hunter  Orange  during  the  spe 
cial  archery  season  but  must  wear  it  if  they 
will  hunt  with  bow  and  arrow  on  the  game  man- 
agement areas  during  the  regular  gun  season  for  deer. 

2.  All  gun  hunters  seeking  deer  on  game  manage- 
ment areas  or  private  lands  not  legally  posted  must 
wear  the  required  amount  of  Hunter  Orange. 

The  penalty  provided  for  in  this  safety  provision 
stipulates  that  whoever  is  found  guilty  of  violating  this 
act  will  be  fined  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ninety  days, or  both. 

There  has  been  a  resistance  in  some  areas  to  wear- 
ing this  bright,  unnatural  color  in  the  woods.  These 
reasons  have  varied  from  not  wanting  to  spend  the 
extra  money  to  the  unfounded  theory  that  it  would 
frighten  the  game. 

The  unnaturalness  of  Hunter  Orange  in  the  woods 
is  its  greatest  asset.  Autumn  will  soon  be  laying  its 
touch  on  the  outdoor  scene,  tinting  the  countryside 
with  its  myriad  assortment  of  shades  from  dull  browns 
to  vivid  reds  and  yellows. 

But  nature  can't  come  up  with  Hunter  Orange  and 
that's  the  whole  secret.  Charley  Dickey,  former  director 


of  the  National  Shooting  Sports  foundations  said  this 
about  this  new  safety  measure  for  hunters.  "It  has 
always  been  a  primary  safety  rule  for  the  hunter  to  wear 
a  color  which  contrasts  sharply  with  his  surroundings. 
And  the  fact  that  blaze  or  Hunter  Orange  does  not 
appear  anywhere  in  nature  provides  this  contrast 
against  almost  every  background." 
It  is  a  proven  fact  that  mostmammals,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  man  and  monkeys.are  unableto  distinguish 
color  so  the  theory  that  you  will  frighten  the  deer  can 
be  cast  aside.  Hunter  Orange  will  not  frighten  deer 
and  reduce  your  chances  of  scoring  when 
you  hunt  this  fall.  Movement,  odor  and 
noise  are  what  alerts  a  deer  to  dan- 
ger as  has  always  been  the  case. 
This  legislation  can  not  add 
any  burden  to  the  hunter  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  addi- 
tional financial  outlay  which 
will  be  well  worth  the  price 
for  peace  of  mind.  But  it 
will  solve  many  problems 
that  the  hunter  faces  in 
the  woods. 

It  had  long  been  estab- 
lished that  a  hunter  could 
feel  safe  if  he  was  smart 
enough  to  wear  a  bright  red 
hat  or  jacket.  But  tests  have 
proven  to  be  far  from  the 
truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact  red 
is  a  rather  poor  safety  color,  but 
more  on  that  later. 
Fluorescent  color  and  hunter  safety 
were  joined  together  in  the  field  in  1959 
when  a  three-month  color  study  was  under- 
taken at  Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts,  by  that  state's 
Game  and  Fish  Department,  with  the  Chief  Biologist 
for  the  American  Optical  Company  and  a  leading  opt- 
ometrist in  the  United  States  Army. 

These  men,  working  with  a  test  group  of  300  soldiers, 
evaluated  all  of  the  popular  hunting  colors  under  vary- 
ing conditions  of  light  and  its  varying  backgrounds. 
Hunter  Orange  emerged  as  the  most  visible  color 
under  almost  every  condition.  Red,  a  traditional  hunt- 
ing color.along  with  yellow  in  various  hues, lost  effec- 
tiveness under  certain  lighting  conditions  and  even 
drew  hasty  fire  from  the  test  groups.  But  the  Hunter 
Orange  became  more  visible  as  the  light  receded.  Even 
the  color  blind  soldiers  had  little  trouble  picking  out 
this  color. 

Color  blind  persons  have  always  been  a  problem  on 
our  highways, but  few  have  realized  the  dangers  this 
can  cause  in  the  woods.  This  inability  to  distinguish 
color  is  a  major  problem  and  should  be  treated  as  one. 
I.forone.feelthat weshould  require  inthefuture  some 


Hunter  Orange  will  not  frighten  deer  because  they  are  unable 
to  detect  color.  Movement,  noise  and  odor  are  what  gives 
the  hunter's  presence  away. 


sort  of  eye  test  before  issuing  a  hunting  license.  No 
one  can  legally  drive  an  automobile  without  an  eye  test. 

There  are  approximately  17  million  licensed  and 
non-licensed  hunters  in  the  United  States.and  of  these 
a  staggering  850,000  cannot  distinguish  colors  prop- 
erly .  .  .  certainly  a  very  dangerous  threat  to  other 
hunters. 

What  is  the  safest  color  for  a  hunter  to  wear?  Well, 
according  to  extensive  research  ....  you  guessed  it 
....  Hunter  Orange.  The  American  Optometric 
Association  says  that  this  is  the  only  satisfactory  color 
under  all  weather  and  light  conditions.  They  also  added 
"red  is  no  longer  recommended  because  red  cloth  may 
not  be  seen  by  hunters  having  deficient colorvision 
because  it  becomes  difficult  to  see  in  poor  light  and 
disappears  at  dusk." 

Another  important  point  that  has  come  from  the 
research  on  fluorescent  colors  is  that  aside  from 
hunter  orange  being  seen  the  best.it  was  also  the  one 
confused  the  least  by  both  normal  and  color  deficient 
viewers  in  the  woods  under  varying  light  conditions. 

Poor  light  conditions  is  a  key  phrase  to  remember 
in  seriously  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  any  color 
for  safe  hunting.  I  believe  if  we  as  hunters  asked  when 
most  deer  are  on  the  move  and  shot  we  would  have 
to  answer  dawn  and  dusk.  Also,  when  are  hunters  on 
the  move  the  most ....  or  should  be?  I  would  have  to 


say  dawn  and  dusk  again,  as  they  go  in  and  out  of  the 
woods.  This  is  when  most  "mistaken  for  game'acci- 
dents    occur. 

Dawn  and  dusk  are  most  critical  in  hunting  and  this 
is  where  fluorescent  colors  are  so  effective. 

Recalling  the  studies  at  Fort  Devens  with  low  and 
fading  light  situations.the  results  were  very  impressive 
to  say  the  least. 


Researchers  placed  some  hunting  over-vests.which 
were  made  of  red,  yellow  and  fluorescent  orange,  in 
strategic  points  in  the  test  area  near  the  ground,  but 
clearly  visible  at  30  to  100  yards  distance.  Red  disap- 
peared about  five  minutes  after  the  effective  sunset  on 
a  dull  day,  the  yellow  about  thirty  minutes,  while  the 
orange  could  be  seen  for  an  hour  after  the  effective 
sunset.  On  a  bright  day  the  red  appeared  fairly  visible 
until  thirty-five  minutes,  the  yellow  at  fifty  minutes,and 
the  fluorescent  orange  at  sixty-five  minutes  after  the 
sun  disappeared.  There  remained  an  unnatural  glow 
from  the  fluorescent  material  a  full  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  other  colors  had  lost  their  visibility  as  colors. 

Yellow,  thought  to  be  a  good  color  by  many  for 
safety,  has  a  few  drawbacks  in  the  woods.  True,  it  is 
a  bright  color  that  is  easily  visible  with  good  light,  but 
a  color  that  unfortunately  turns  grey  to  white  when 
there  is  little  light.  Also.when  the  yellow  area  is  so  small 
that  its  image  covers  the  very  center  of  the  retina  of 
the  eye  the  color  is  not  seen,  as  that  part  of  the  eye 
is  insensitive  to  yellow.  A  yellow  cap  for  instance  may 
not  be  seen  at  a  distance.  And  at  dusk  or  dawn  a  yellow 
vest  appears  whitish  and  can  prove  ineffectual  for  the 
hunter  when  he  is  in  the  greatest  danger.  Also,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  yellow  may  not  be  seen  by  a 
hunter  wearing  yellow  (or  amber)  shooting  glasses. 

Fluorescents  have  always  been  a  phenomenon  that 
amaze  the  average  person  due  to  its  unnatural  bril- 
liance. Well,  what  makes  it  work?  Ken  Warner,  in  an 
article  for  the  American  Rifleman  explains  it  this  way. 
"Fluorescent  materials  absorb  light  of  other  colors 
from  white  light,  converts  it,  and  adds  it  to  light 
reflected."This  augmentation  is  considerable.  For  a 
given  color,  no  fluorescent  materials  have  reflectance 
of  less  than  1 00  percent. The  fluorescent  can  go  about 
200  percent  on  the  same  scale.  In  the  woods,  relatively 
few  surfaces  offer  brightness  over  50  percent.except- 
ing  such  objects  as  white  rocks  or  birch  trunks. 

"Mistaken  for  game"  accidents  are  probably  the 
most  common  that  occur  every  year.  Yet, hunters  who 
cause  these  accidents  cannot  be  quickly  categorized 
as  trigger  happy  fools, or  for  that  matter.are  they  inex- 
perienced. They  have  fallen  often  victims  to  what  has 
been  termed  "early  blur." 

Most  hunters,  filled  with  excitement  and  anticipation, 
have  experienced  this  early  blur  phenomenon.  I  know 
it  has  happened  to  me  on  many  occasions.  Many  times 
I  have  imagined  I  saw  a  giant  buck  hiding  in  a  thicket 


Nature  cannot  duplicate  the  brilliance  of  Hunter  Orange  in 
her  many  fall  colors. 


or  next  to  a  giant  tree.  But  when  I  eased  my  rifle  to 
my  shoulder  and  viewed  it  through  my  scope 
discovered  I  was  wrong  and  those  massive  antlers 
were  no  more  than  a  few  branches  and  the  body  I 
thought  I  saw  was  formed  from  shadows. 

Death  and  injury  can  come  easily  in  the  woods, even 
though  it  doesn't  in  comparison  to  other  endeavors 
that  man  participates  in. 

Imagine  the  hunter  who  may  be  tired  from  a  long  trip 
to  his  favorite  area.  Filled  with  the  expectation  of  see- 
ing a  deer  and  wanting  so  badly  to  do  so.  The  woods 
are  dark  and  cool  as  he  makes  his  way  to  where  he 
knows  a  big  buck  will  pass.  As  the  day  begins  to  make 
itself  known.the  shadows  begin  to  take  form  and  shift 
with  the  increasing  light. 

Suddenly,  just  as  he  has  anticipated,  he  detects  a 
slight  movement  off  to  his  left  near  a  huge  thicket.The 
blur  was  dark  and  almost  indistinguishable.  He  remains 
motionless.  The  stillness  and  hum  of  the  morning  is 
ever  so  slightly  broken  by  the  snap  of  a  limb.  His  eyes 
slowly  scan  the  woods.  He  knows  better  than  to  move 
his  head,  much  less  his  body. 

The  buck  begins  to  move  again  slowly.  He  raises  the 
rifle  ever  so  easily.  He  has  stopped  at  the  edge  of  the 
thicket  and  lowered  his  head.  But  our  hunter  can  see 
enough  to  get  a  shoulder  shot.  Lining  up  the  big  buck 
in  the  rear  sight  he  slowly  begins  to  squeeze  the  trig- 
ger. His  heart  is  pounding  like  a  giant  drum  in  his  ear. 
The  rifle  goes  off.  Suddenly,the  stillness  of  the  morning 
is  broken  by  the  sound  of  the  shot.  The  buck  is  down. 

Slowly  he  reloads  and  begins  to  walk  toward  the  big 
thicket.  He  was  a  nice  deer  and  he  feels  proud.  This 
had  to  be  a  good  spot.There  were  plenty  of  tracks  when 
he  checked  it  a  few  weeks  ago. 

In  the  thicket  a  man  is  dying,  his  chest  covered 
with  blood.  Two  lives  have  been  destroyed  on  the  spot. 
Not  by  an  inexperienced  hunter,  trigger  happy,  but 
someone  who  had  experience  .  .  .  but  thought  he  saw 
a  deer ....  It  has  happened  many  times. 

Early  blur  is  a  real  thing  and  has  been  proven  in  the 
field  and  laboratory  time  and  time  again.  It  was  first 
studied  in  tests  that  were  set  up  to  determine  how 
humans  perceive.  Tests  of  projected  color  slides 
viewed  by  many  people  threw  a  great  deal  of  light  on 
this  subject  and  shocked  the  researchers. 

Viewers  were  shown  a  badly  blurred  scene  and 
asked  to  identify  them  as  soon  as  possible.  Over  a  two 
minute  period  the  slide  was  gradually  brought  into 
focus  and  eventually  the  subjects  could  properly  iden- 
tify the  scene. 

Sounds  like  a  simple  test?  Yes,  but  scientists 
discovered  that  the  initial  viewers  recognization  of  the 
scene  came  well  after  the  scene  was  plain  to  a  second 
viewer  who  came  into  the  room  and  had  never  seen 
the  blurred  image. 


When  the  identical  slides  were  shown  to  two  groups, 
but  one  group  saw  them  blurred  and  then  improved 
to  a  point  of  middle  focus  while  the  others  saw  them 
middled  focused  then  blurred, theearly  blurwas  easier 
the  most  confused  and  guessed  correctly  for  an 
average  of  25  percent.  This  situation  reversed  itself 
with  the  other  group  that  started  in  a  point  of  middle 
focus.  They  guessed  right  75  percent  of  the  time. 

Carrying  this  interesting  experiment  a  little  further 
it  became  apparent  something  was  drastically  wrong. 
Those  who  guessed  wrong  while  the  image  was  still 
blurred  still  went  on  describing  their  wrong  guess  while 
the  image  came  sharply  into  focus!  Apparently, 
according  to  the  scientists,  some  early  clue  set  them 
wrong  and  they  continued  to  use  each  additional  clue 
to  fit  their  original  guess.  When  the  point  was  reached 
where  they  could  identify  the  image,  which  was  called 
the  "My  God!"  stage  by  scientists,  there  were  some 
very  confused  people.  Often  this  point  was  a  full  minute 
aftercomplete  clarity  had  been  reached  onthescreen. 

There  have  been  some  who  have  rejected  Hunter 
Orange  because  they  feel  that  they  don't  want  to  be 
forced  to  do  anything  against  their  will.  This  I  feel  is 
carrying  civil  rights  a  little  too  far  when  we  look  at  all 
of  the  positive  proof  from  the  many  experts  involved 
in  this  hunter  safety  movement .  I  know  if  someone  had 
some  means  to  help  me  to  live  longer  I  would  welcome 
the  help. 

Statistics  show  that  every  year  an  estimated  400 
hunters  will  die  by  accident, and  an  additional  2,400 
suffer  injury.  These  figures  can  be  cut  drastically  and, 
hopefully.some  day  eliminated. 

These  studies  in  Massachusetts  were  a  major  con- 
tribution^ the  passage  of  legislation  in  that  state.  In 
1962,a"color"  law  was  passed  requiring  deer  hunters 
to  wear  at  least  200  inches  of  daylight  flourescent 
orange  clothing  while  hunting. 

This  piece  of  legislation  was  tremendously  effective 
in  saving  lives  and  preventing  injury.  Massachusetts 
enjoyed  four  straight  deer  seasons  without  a  single 
hunter  being  mistaken  for  game  or  injured  in  the  line 
of  fire.  Officials  there  claim  changes  in  the  minimum 
standards  of  light  measurement  and  reflective  qualities 
for  the  required  clothing  could  have  prevented  the 
single  mishap  that  marred  the  state's  five  year  safety 
record  in  1967. 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  common  sense  or 
completely  eliminate  careless  people.  But  Hunter 
Orange  has  to  be  a  safer  way.l  am  convinced.  It  should 
eliminate  the  "mistaken  for  game"  and  "line  of  fire" 
accidents    that  have  been  a  problem  to  the  hunter. 

I  agree  that  it  takes  a  little  getting  used  to,  I  mean, 
thefeeling  that  you're  dressed  like  something  from  the 
New  Orleans  Mardi  Gras.  But  I've  seen  flashier  colors 
on  the  street  in  some  of  our  major  cities  (tok 


eoangnoD® 


BY  FRANK  DAVIS 
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NEARLY  EVERY  SERVICEMAN  in  the  Armed  Forces 
recalls  the  chapter  in  the  military  survival  manuals  that 
reads:  ".  . .  there  are  many  wild  plants  which  are  edible, 
and  under  survival  conditions  they  will  keep  you  alive, 
although  many  will  not  taste  like  beef  steak  with  baked 
potatoes  and  sour  cream  sauce." 

Certainly,  it  goes  without  saying  that  this  is  true,  since 
statistics  prove  conclusively  that  many  a  survival  meal, 
though  lacking  the  palatability,  prevented  starvation.  Yet, 
utilization  of  wild  plant  foods  need  not  be  restricted  to 
survival  alone,  especially  when  some  wild  plants  break  the 
taste  barrier  by  actually  equaling  and  sometimes  surpass- 
ing the  flavor  of  potatoes  and  sour  cream.  Cattails,  tech- 
nically known  as  typha,  is  one  such  plant. 

Of  all  the  "wild  vegetables"  in  nature's  bountiful  com- 
missary, it  is  the  cattail  that  is  one  of  the  most  versatile. 
The  American  Indian  knew  this,  for  his  history  records 
tribes  using  the  cattail  for  food  long  before  white  settlers 
ever  heard  the  word;  and  it  is  an  old  Boy  Scout  saying, 
"you  name  it  and  we'll  make  it  with  cattails." 

Also  termed  "elephant  grass"  (not  to  be  confused  with 
elephant  ears,  a  floral  decorative  having  absolutely  no  food 


TOP,  LEFT— In  early  June  the  rootstock  will  produce  some 
fine  root  flour  for  savory  breads,  cookies,  and  other  baked 
goods. 

LEFT— Peeling  the  stem  will  expose  the  tasty  inner  core. 
OPPOSITE  PAGE,  LEFT— American  Kapok,  the  material 
below  the  brown  tail  in  the  photo,  is  "cattail  fuzz,"  once 
used  universally  for  stuffing  in  toys  and  mattresses.  All  this 
Kapok  came  from  just  one  cattail  this  size. 
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desirability),  the  cattail  is  found  world-wide,  except  in  the 
tundra  and  forested  regions  of  the  Far  North,  and  Loui- 
siana is  a  mecca  in  that  its  marshlands  sprout  a  veritable 
swamp  garden  full  of  the  make-shift  herbage. 

The  plant  has  a  notoriety  all  its  own,  supposedly  stem- 
ming from  its  history. 

You  probably  remember  them  as  toys  during  your 
childhood  years.  Remember  spreading  the  cattail  fuzz  in 
the  wind,  or  blowing  it  from  the  stem?  For  children,  it  was 
a  lot  of  fun;  but  for  nature  it  was  one  way  of  insuring 
continuation  of  the  species  ...  or  didn't  you  know  the  fuzz 
was  the  plant  seed  you  were  scattering  around? 

Citing  the  example  of  the  Indian  records,  the  tribes 
living  along  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of  the  United 
States  not  only  used  the  plant  for  food,  but  wove  cattail 
leaves  into  matting  and  baskets,  blended  the  entire  plant 
with  mud  to  create  building  material,  and  plied  the  mature 
tail  portions  into  padding  for  cradle  boards. 

More  of  man's  ingenuity  with  the  plant  was  recognized 
during  World  War  II  when  industry  and  its  manufacturers 
converted  large  quantities  of  cattails  into  stuffed  toys, 
life  preservers,  and  tank  and  airplane  padding.  Later,  when 
economy  recovered,  the  cattail  was  replaced  by  sophis- 
ticated synthetic  substances  in  this  industry,  so  that  pres- 
ently its  use,  what  little  there  remains,  is  confined  almost 


One  of  nature's  most  versatile  plants,  the  cattail  is  found 
in  abundance  near  areas  that  are  continuously  wet  and 
swampy. 


The  cattail  stem  in  early  spring  can  be  prepared  by  boiling 
to  taste  like  baked  potato,  or  the  pulp  from  the  center  can 
be  used  to  thicken  soups,  gravies,  and  stews. 


solely  to  woven  rush  seating,  dimensional  background  for 
floral  arrangements,  and  baskets  for  tourist  trade. 

In  spite  of  popularity  in  past  decades  though,  what  is 
known  least  about  the  cattail  is  the  plant's  succulent  edi- 
bility, the  facet  that  now  captivates  the  interest  of  so  many 
persons,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  number  of  home 
gardens  and  food  prices  proportionately  are  increasing. 

How  good  is  the  cattail  plant?  Very  good,  and  so  easily 


obtainable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  plants  in 
nature  that  totally  can  be  utilized  from  stalk  tip  to  root 
system,  all  with  taste-tempting  variety. 

The  United  States  Air  Force  survival  booklet  states  of 
the  cattail:  ".  .  .  eat  the  edible  young  shoots  that  taste  like 
asparagus,-  eat  the  rootstalks  boiled  or  raw;  use  the  pollen 
to  make  small  pancakes  and  bread."  If  this  seems  like  only 
limited  use,  however,  it  is. 

Deeper  research  turns  up  vast  culinary  concoctions  into 
which  the  cattail  can  be  fashioned.  In  addition  to  the 
young  shoots  and  the  root  stalks,  the  root  system,  the  root 
buds,  the  root  bud  sprouts,  the  stems,  the  green  tails  and 
spikes,  as  well  as  the  pollen,  all  have  a  number  of  recipes 
surrounding  them.  But  before  you  rush  off  to  the  kitchen 
it  is  important  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  make-up  of 
the  plant. 

A  fully  developed  cattail  will  measure  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  stand  four  to  fifteen  feet  high. 
Throughout  Louisiana's  marshlands,  swamps,  wetland 
areas,  ponds,  streams,  and  freshwater  lakes,  especially  be- 
tween July  and  October  when  the  greatest  number  of 
plants  can  be  found,  the  cattail  can  be  seen  rising  above 
typical  marsh  grasses,  waving  green,  gold,  or  deep  brown 
pollen  pods  in  the  wind. 

Not  at  all  complicated,  the  plant  is  supported  by  thick 
roots  which  grow  horizontally  just  beneath  the  earth's 
surface.  Around  the  root  system,  a  tangled  mass  of  runners 


secures  the  plant  to  the  ground. 

The  plant's  long  leaves,  thin  and  ribbon-like,  spring  up 
from  the  bulbous  root  system  and  usually  grow  higher  than 
the  brown  tail,  which  is  solid  and  compact  in  construction. 
The  mature  cattail  lingers  well  into  the  winter  months, 
and  what  so  many  children  call  the  "puff  pod",  the  tail 
itself,  fundamentally  is  hundreds  of  tiny  flowers  packed 
together  around  an  enlarged  portion  of  the  main  stem  that 
grows  perpendicular  to  the  ground. 

Located  at  the  extreme  end  of  each  brown  tail  is  a  furry 
plant  material  to  which  the  seed  is  attached.  In  the  early 
spring,  a  soft,  rather  downy  area  erupts  on  a  spike  that  juts 
out  just  above  a  newly-formed  green,  cylindrical  tail.  Pol- 
len periodically  drifts  from  this  spike  and  scatters  gently 
in  the  breeze  down  over  the  green-tail  cluster  of  minute 
flowers  below.  Once  pollenated,  the  green  tail  turns  a  gold 
to  dark  brown. 

There  was  a  time  when  Louisiana  sprouted  a  vast  crop 
of  cattails,  but  many  disappeared  in  recent  years  due  to 
saltwater  intrusion  into  freshwater  marshes.  However, 
cattails  still  are  very  abundant  in  numerous  areas  across 
the  state  and  grow  amuck  in  swamp  country. 

Therefore  .  .  .  now  it  is  time  to  cook! 

The  following  methods  of  preparation  certainly  do  not 
include  all  the  recipes  for  cattails.  For  in  addition  to  these, 
a  little  culinary  imagination  can  produce  tempting  appe- 
tizers fit  for  a  connoisseur. 


The  root  base  of  each  cattail  plant  has  a  flavor  resembling 
coconut  creme  filling. 


POLLEN 

Starting  at  the  top  of  the  plant,  pollen  flour  is  the  first 
product  harvested  once  the  tail  spikes  turn  yellow.  Collec- 
tion is  simply  a  matter  of  bending  the  cattail  heads  over 
into  a  large  bowl  or  other  suitable  container  and  rubbing 
the  pollen  off.  If  you  sift  the  material  collected  it  will 
produce  a  powder  as  fine  as  talcum,  which  if  mixed  half- 
and-half  with  grain  flour  for  biscuits,  pancakes,  and  muf- 
fins gives  the  finished  pastry  a  bakery-shop  color  and  a 
delectable  taste. 


GREEN  CATTAILS 

Green  tails,  those  harvested  in  late  spring  and  early 
summer,  taste  exactly  like  zucchini  squash.  Prepared  by 
boiling  for  twenty  minutes  or  until  tender,  the  green  tails 
can  be  served  as  an  a  la  carte  vegetable  or  added  like  water 
chestnuts  to  dishes  such  as  chop  suey,  chow  mein,  and 
sect  gum  to  enhance  the  flavor. 

How  about  cattail  on  the  cob?  Well,  you  can  gather  up 
enough  green  tails  (you  actually  eat  the  tender,  green 
spikes)  in  a  few  minutes  to  serve  them  salted  and  buttered 
like  corn  on  the  cob. 

Harvest  them  just  before  they  drop  the  protective  sheath 
and  cook  them  immediately,  less  they  lose  their  flavor, 
by  boiling  in  salted  water  until  tender.  Not  only  do  they 
harvest  like  corn  on  the  cob,  husk  like  corn  on  the  cob, 
and  taste  like  corn  on  the  cob,  they  even  smell  like  fresh 
corn  on  the  cob  while  cooking. 

A  cattail  casserole  can  be  prepared  by  scraping  the  bud 
material  from  the  cores  and  blending  it  with  two  cups  of 
seasoned  bread  crumbs,  one  beaten  egg,  and  a  half  cup 
whole  milk.  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste  and  bake  at  350- 
degrees  for  about  a  half-hour.  It  is  tasty  hot  or  served  cold 
on  saltines  as  a  TV  snack. 

Incidentally,  fresh  green  cattails,  like  all  fresh  vegetables, 
may  be  frozen  for  later  use  by  par-boiling. 


SHOOTS 

"Cossack  Asparagus"  is  the  slang  term  given  to  the 
juvenile  tail  shoots. To  harvest  the  young  sprouts ,  grabthe 
plant's  inside  leaves  and  pull  sharply  so  that  the  tender 
inside  shoots  break  off  at  the  roots.  After  shucking  the 
leaves  and  exposing  the  inside  section,  you  can  either 
nibble  on  the  raw  core  like  one  would  carrots  or  saute  the 
pieces  with  seasoned  salt  and  butter.  The  flavor  is  remark- 
able. 


The  tender  green  shoots  and  rootstock  are  excellent  food 
items  when  properly  prepared. 


STEMS 

Looking  for  a  low  calorie  potato?  Wash  the  stems  of  the 
cattail  and  cut  them  lengthwise.  Then  boil  them  for  about 
fifteen  minutes.  You  will  find  the  pulp  tastes  just  like 
baked  potatoes.  Try  to  obtain  young  stems,  since  the  older 
the  plant  the  more  stringy  the  pulp. 


ROOTS  AND  STEMS 

For  a  side  dish,  try  washing  and  peeling  the  cattail  roots 
and  stem  bases,  slicing  them  lengthwise,  and  boiling  them 
for  three  to  six  minutes.  When  cool  enough  to  handle,  the 
roots  and  steams  can  be  scraped  for  the  thickened  material 
and  strained  to  remove  the  fibrous  tissue. 

Believe  it  or  not,  what  is  extracted  from  the  scrapings 
has  an  ambrosial,  starchy  flavor  and  look  resembling 
coconut  creme  filling.  Additionally,  this  extraction  can 
be  used  to  lend  better  consistency  to  soups,  stews,  and 
gravies. 


ROOT  BUD  SPROUTS 

Just  to  illustrate  the  wide  versatility  of  the  plant  usage 
for  food,  you  can  take  the  root  buds  (parts  of  the  rootstock 
that  have  elongated  but  not  yet  broken  ground),  cover 
them  with  hot  vinegar,  seal  them  in  Mason  jars,  and  store 
them  for  a  few  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  period  you  will 
be  pleased  to  serve  your  guests  some  very  appetizing  cattail 
pickles! 


ROOT  BUDS 

Located  on  the  growing  ends  of  the  rootstock,  the  bud- 
like sprouts  when  washed  and  prepared  by  peeling,  boiling, 
and  serving  with  butter  have  a  sweet  taste  that  comple- 
ments any  meat  dish. 


ROOTS 

Cattails  have  a  tangled  root-mass  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  And  because  they  are  so  compact,  a  square 
yard  of  cattail  swampland  will  produce  enough  roots  to 
make  several  pounds  of  cattail  flour. 

Here's  how  it's  done: 

After  digging,  washing,  and  peeling  the  roots,  you  will 
have  a  neat  "bunch"  of  white  cores  about  a  half-inch  thick. 
Using  a  container  of  cool  water,  separate  the  cores  into 
fibers,  working  them  to  extract  the  juice  from  the  strands. 

If  you  remove  the  fibrous  material  and  let  the  water 
settle,  the  starch,  the  "root  flour",  will  precipitate  to  the 


The  edible  inner  core  in  the  cattail  stem-shoot  can  be  eaten 
raw  or  sauted  with  salt  and  butter. 

bottom.  Finally,  after  the  precipitation  process  is  com- 
pleted several  times,  you  will  be  able  to  collect  a  fine,  white 
material  from  the  container. 

Used  wet  and  mixed  half-and-half  with  grain  flour,  the 
product  will  make  savory  breads,  cookies,  and  other  baked 
goods. 

What  else  can  you  do  with  cattails?  Your  only  limitation 
is  your  talents.  Every  cook  has  favorite  recipes  into  which 
the  cattail  and  its  versatility  will  blend.  And  in  an  age 
when  health  enthusiasts  are  joining  forces  with  those 
wanting  to  regain  slenderized  figures  and  cut  food  bill 
costs,  cattail  cuisine  might  be  just  the  thing  to  look  into. 

After  all,  considering  that  you  are  sure  to  enjoy  their 
taste,  their  price  just  couldn't  be  any  better. 


Lloyd  Poissenot 
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WATERFOWL 

OUTLOOK 


By 
McFaddert  Duffy 


Louisiana  waterfowlers  are  look- 
ing forward  with  enthusiasm  to  this 
fall  and  winter,  with  prospects  for 
an  excellent  hunting  season.  With 
favorable  weather  conditions,  it 
should  be  better  than  the  past  sea- 
son that  was  characterized  by 
heavily  flooded  marshes  that 
caused  wintering  ducks  to  be  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  marshes. 


A  waterfowler  and  a  retriever  make  up  that  gelling  com- 
bination that  ends  in  successful  hunts  with  few  to  no 
cripple  losses. 


One  roast  duck 


coming  up! 


Excessive  fall  and  winter  rains, 
accompanied  by  an  unusually  mild 
winter  throughout  the  country, 
contributed  in  great  part  to  the  fact 
that  many  ducks  lingered  in  more 
northern  states  and  did  not  make 
the  full  migration  to  Louisiana's 
marshes. 

These  factors  all  contributed 
toward  less  hunter  success  than 
was  experienced  in  the  banner 
season  of  1970-71;  and  good 
shooting  did  not  take  place  with 
regularity  in  many  of  the  major  duck 
hunting  areas  of  the  state.  On  the 
other  hand,  most  of  the  state's  esti- 
mated 120,000-plus  duck  hunters 
are  optimists  and  feel  that  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  similar  cir- 
cumstances could  occur  for  a 
second  consecutive  year. 

"Following  Hurricane  Edith, 
water  levels  in  the  marshes  that 
were  already  high  in  September 
reached  flooding  proportions  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  season  last 
fall  and  winter,"  according  to  R.  K. 
Yancey.  "The  resultant  widespread 
dispersal  of  ducks  left  many  favorite 
ponds  short  of  ducks,  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  hunters." 

"Also,  because  of  the  mild  winter, 
many  mallards  failed  to  show  up  in 
Louisiana.     Pintails     in     great 


numbers,  along  with  widgeons,  teal 
and  shovellers,  passed  on  through 
Louisiana  and  wintered  in  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America  in 
search  of  more  favorable  wintering 
habitat." 

Yancey  described  the  situation 
last  season  as  one  that  can  occur 
now  and  then,  but  is  not  expected 
to  occur  in  the  upcoming  season. 
The  coastal  marshes  are  in  good 
shape  and  famous  public  shooting 
areas  such  as  Catahoula  Lake  are 
in  excellent  condition. 

The  natural  question  on  the  lips 
of  duck  and  goose  hunters  is  "What 
are  the  prospects  for  this  year's 
season?" 

The  answer  is  an  encouraging 
one.  Predicated  on  all  pre-season 
data  available,  the  season  should 
be  a  good  one,  providing  ample 
hunter  opportunity  and  the1  pros- 
pect of  satisfying  days  afield. 

The  fall  flight  of  ducks  is 
expected  to  be  on  a  par  with  the 
past  two  years,  as  the  result  of 
good  water  conditions  in  Canada 
in  1969, 1970  and  1971. 

"If  we  have  normal  winter  cold 
weather,  no  hurricane  tides,  and  no 
flooding  of  the  coastal  marshes,  the 
state's  waterfowlers  should  have  an 
excellent     season,"     according 


to  Yancey. 

"This  season's  regulations  are 
excellent  and  allow  for  50  full  days 
of  hunting  with  a  daily  bag  limit  of 
six,  including  two  mallards  and  two 
woodducks.  The  bonus  on  scaup 
(dos  gris)  is  the  same  as  it  has  been 
for  the  past  several  years,"  Yancey 
said.  "Hunters  should  closely 
adhere  to  the  hunting  regulations 
and  remember  that  the  season  is 
closed  on  canvasbacks  and  red- 
heads this  year." 

Hugh  Bateman,  commission 
waterfowl  biologist,  described 
marsh  conditions  as  stable  and  the 
outlook  for  ducks  excellent. 
Overall,  waterfowl  marsh  food  sup- 
plies will  be  abundant  this  winter. 

The  usual  flight  is  underway, 
composed  mostly  of  transients 
heading  south  to  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America,  and  it  should 
be  over  for  the  great  part  by  about 
November  20.  This  means  that  a 
large  number  of  ducks  should  be 
in  the  state  on  opening  day, 
November  4. 

Additionally,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  state  will  have  a  wintering 
population  of  about  five  to  six  mil- 
lion ducks.  The  split  season  was 
selected  so  that  peak  populations 
would  be  present  during  the  two 


Not  only  camouflage  but  concealment  as  well  is  essential  for  a  success- 
ful waterfowl  hunt. 

An  alert  waterfowler— when  conditions  are  favorable— usually  will  limit 
out  in  a  short  time  afield. 
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segments;  and  so  that  the  major 
holiday  periods— Thanksgiving  and 
both  Christmas  and  New  Years- 
would  be  included. 

It  was  clearly  pointed  out  that  in 
selecting  the  season  for  duck  hunt- 
ing, that  hunting  would  be  better 
in  some  areas  during  the  first  split, 
and  more  productive  in  other  areas 
during  the  second  segment.  The 
first  flight  will  be  made  up  mostly 
of  blue-winged  teal,  pintails,  sho- 
vellers, scaup,  widgeons,  gadwall, 
green-winged  teal  and  coots.  The 


second  flight,  after  winter  rains 
have  flooded  some  woodlands  and 
many  bean  fields,  should  be  com- 
prised of  a  large  influx  of  mallards. 
Catahoula  Lake  in  Rapides  and 
LaSalle  parishes,  the  most  impor- 
tant single  public  duck  shooting 
area  in  Louisiana,  continues  to 
produce  an  outstanding  crop  of 
natural  duck  food,  but  this  year 
water  levels  have  and  will  be 
manipulated  using  new  water  con- 
trol structures  installed  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Thou- 


sands of  central  Louisiana  hunters 
depend  upon  Catahoula  for  a  place 
to  hunt  each  year,  and  it  is 
expected  to  be  very  productive  as 
in  the  past. 

Adjustment  of  the  water  levels 
after  the  season  ends  will  force  the 
puddle  ducks  to  leave  the  lake,  thus 
reducing  the  potential  lead  poison- 
ing problem  that  has  occurred  on 
occasions  and  resulted  in  the  death 
of  a  number  of  ducks  using  the 
lake. 

Bateman  indicated  that  goose 
hunting  will  be  off  from  normal  dur- 
ing the  approaching  season  for  two 
reasons.  One  that  could  be  con- 
sidered natural  is  that  blue  and 
snow  goose  production  this  sum- 
mer was  hampered  by  a  severe,  late 
winter  in  the  nesting  grounds.  In 
some  areas,  as  much  as  four  inches 
of  snow  blanketed  the  tundra  until 
early  July. 

Consequently,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  number  of  young  geese  in 
the  fall  flights  will  be  reduced,  with 
the  majority  of  the  blues  and  snows 
that  move  into  Louisiana  being 
adult,  experienced  birds.  They  will 
be  wary  of  decoys,  difficult  to  call, 
and  shy  of  gunning. 

The  second  factor  that  will  influ- 
ence goose  hunting  is  that  Loui- 
siana  is   experiencing   the   dire 


View  from  the  duck  blind  makes  a  scene  like  this  look  like  "visions  of  sugarplums. 


effects  of  shortstopping  blues  and 
snows  in  the  midwest.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  this  practice  will  be  con- 
tinued this  year,  and  the  normal 
migratory  pattern  will  be  disrupted. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  only  half  of 
the  usual  goose  flights  will  reach 
Louisiana,  and  then  many  will  not 
show  until  late  December. 

There  will  be  huntable  numbers 
of  geese  in  the  state  when  the  sea- 
son opens  but  the  threat  of  dimin- 
ishing numbers  of  blue  and  snow 
geese  continues  to  grow  as  the 
effects  of  shortstopping  geese 
increase. 

Surveys  indicate  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  waterfowl 
migrations,  last  year  an  estimated 
1 50,000  blue  and  snow  geese  spent 
the  winter  in  Kansas,  never  com- 
pleting the  migration  to  Louisiana 
and  thereby  breaking  an  age-old 
traditional  migratory  pattern. 
Generally  mild  weather  was  not 
responsible  for  this  interruption  in 
migration.  There  have  been  milder 
winters  on  record  but  they  have 
never  failed  to  break  the  normal 
migratory  pattern  of  these  geese. 

Louisiana  sportsmen  will  con- 
tinue to  protest  this  shortstopping 
of  blues  and  snows  because  it  is 
a  repetition  of  a  process  that  ulti- 
mately led  to  termination  of  the  tra- 
ditional flight  of  Canada  geese  to 
Louisiana,  and  the  present  ban  on 


Like  the  old  adage  goes,  "A  duck 
in  the  hand  is  worth  two  on  the  wing."   Incidentally,  that's  a  Louisiana  adage! 


A  familiar  sight  at  Louisiana  hunting  camps  every  season. 


the  taking  of  those  birds  here. 

While  attempts  have  been  made 
to  establish  resident  flocks  of  Can- 
adas  in  the  state,  and  other 
programs  attempted  to  attract  nun- 
table  numbers  of  Canada  geese 
back  to  their  ancestral  wintering 
grounds,  these  have  proved  futile. 
It  is  doubtful  that  the  Canada  geese 
will  again  be  listed  as  legal  water- 
fowl in  Louisiana  in  the  forseeable 
future. 

With  all  factors  and  available  data 
evaluated,  the  present  outlook  for 
the  season  is  good,  particularly  as 
far  as  duck  hunters  are  concerned. 

While  in  the  field  enjoying  the 
great  sport  of  waterfowling,  each 
individual  should  remember  that 
the  regulations  are  carefully 
designed  to  protect  the  resource 
from  an  excessive  harvest  and 
insure  that  an  adequate  breeding 
population  will  return  to  the  north- 
ern prairies  and  marshes  in  the 
spring.  Careful  compliance  with  all 
of  the  hunting  regulations  should 
be  a  goal  of  every  true  sportsman. 

Each  waterfowler  can  also  help 
greatly  by  marking  down  and  mak- 
ing a  thorough  search  for  every  bird 
dropped.  Many  hunters  have  found 
that  crippling  losses,  even  in  dense 
cover,  are  eliminated  by  using  good 
retrievers  and  that  the  presence  of 
one  of  these  dogs  adds  tremen- 
dously to  the  sport. 
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Governor  Edwin  W.  Edwards  is  shown  endorsing  the  Act  of  Sale  in  which  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  recently  purchased  2485  acres  of  land  in  Bossier  Parish  for  the  creation  of  an  addi- 
tional wildlife  management  area,  dedicated  permanently  to  public  use  for  outdoor  recreation.  Shown  with 
Governor  Edwards,  from  left,  are  Richard  K.  Yancey,  Commission  Assistant  Director:  Larry  Cook,  Commis- 
sion Fiscal  Officer;  and  /.  Burton  Angelle,  Commission  Director. 


New  Wildlife  Management  Area 


MCFADDEN  DUFFY 


The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  completed 
another  forward  step  in  its  long  range 
land  acquisition  program  in  late  Sep- 
tember with  the  outright  purchase  of 
2,485  acres  of  land  in  Bossier  Parish 
that  will  be  dedicated  for  all  time  to 
public  use  as  a  wildlife  management 
area. 

Purchase  price  for  the  tract  was 
$412,607.15,  or  $166.04  per  acre.  One 
half  of  this  total  price  will  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  state  by  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  meaning  that  the 
cost  to  the  state  for  this  fine  tract  of 
flat    bottomland    hardwoods    will 
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actually  amount  to  $83.02  per  acre. 

Governor  Edwin  Edwards'  signature 
to  the  Act  of  Sale  put  the  finishing 
touch  on  the  land  acquisition,  the 
first  outright  purchase  of  lands  for 
permanent  outdoor  recreation  in  the 
form  of  hunting,  fishing,  bird  watch- 
ing, hiking  and  related  activities 
under  the  present  Administration. 

Governor  Edwards  expressed  the 
hope  that  additional  funds,  if  avail- 
able, would  be  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature  for  outright  acquisition  of 
lands  for  additional  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas. 

The  tract  purchased,  primarily  flat 


bottomland  hardwoods,  also  includes 
about  500  acres  of  open  land  and  is 
located  in  the  Red  River  flood  plain. 
There  are  a  few  sloughs  on  the  tract, 
and  the  timber  is  mostly  oak  and 
hickory. 

The  newly-acquired  tract  has  a  good 
deer  herd,  and  also  offers  quail,  squir- 
rel, rabbit  and  waterfowl  hunting. 
Other  forms  of  wildlife  include  mink, 
raccoon,  bobcat,  fox  and  opossum. 
Additionally,  there  are  many  song 
birds  and  other  birdlife  that  will 
appeal  to  bird  watchers. 

Loggy  Bayou,  which  forms  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  tract,  is  noted 
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Leslie  A.  Cowley,  right,  former  owner  of 
the  Bossier  Parish  tract  of  land  purchased 
in  late  September  for  a  wildlife  manage- 
ment area,  is  shown  with  Commission 
Director  ].  Burton  Angelle,  third  from 
left;  Richard  K.  Yancey,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor; and  Robert  Kimble,  Supervisor  of 
District  I.  They  are  examining  maps  of 
the  new  tract. 


for  its  fine  catfish,  along  with  bass, 
bream  and  crappie.  There  is  a  hard 
surface  road  along  the  western  bound- 
ary providing  ready  access  into  the 
area,  along  with  a  network  of  second- 
ary, unimproved  roads  that  are 
serviceable  in  dry  weather. 

One  important  feature  of  the  tract 
is  that  there  are  areas  that  lend  them- 
selves to  flooding  in  the  fall  and 
winter,  serving  as  green  tree  reservoirs 
to  attract  and  hold  waterfowl  for 
sportsmen. 

The  new  addition  to  the  Commis- 
sion's wildlife  management  areas 
brings  to  over  190,000  acres  of  land 
that  is  owned  outright  and  perma- 
nently dedicated  to  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. It  also  brings  to  35  the  number 
of  wildlife  management  areas 
operated  by  the  commission,  provid- 
ing in  excess  of  900,000  acres  of  lands 
and  marshes  open  for  public  use. 
These  are  in  addition  to  the  Pass-a- 
Loutre  Waterfowl  Management  Area. 

The  Commission  is  deeply  gratified 
with  its  most  recent  purchase  because 
the  tract  of  flat  hardwood  bottom- 
lands is  typical  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  similar  land 
throughout  Louisiana  which  is  being 
cleared  at  a  rapid  rate  and  put  into 
agricultural  use,  to  the  detriment  of 
wildlife  resources. 

The  Commission  feels  that  it  is 
imperative  to  acquire  as  much  of  this 
type  of  land  as  quickly  as  funds  are 
available,  and  while  those  lands  can 
be  obtained  at  a  price  that  is  practical. 
At  the  present  time,  other  similar 
tracts  of  land  are  available;  but  unless 
they  are  acquired  outright  by  the 
Commission  during  the  next  decade, 
they  will  no  longer  be  available,  or 
will  be  priced  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  state  to  purchase  them,  even  with 
financial  assistance  from  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  which  has 
reimbursed  half  of  the  purchase  price 
of  relatively  recent  land  purchases  by 
the  Commission. 


Dove  hunters  usually  take  their  stand 
along  the  fence  lines,  using  natural 
growth  of  briers,  bushes  or  trees  to 
break  their  silhouette  and  offer  some 
camouflage. 


Photography  By 
Bob  Dennie 
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By 
McFadden  Duffy 

"Yes,"  Bob  said,  "I  guess  you 
might  call  me  a  confirmed  dove 
hunter.  I  hunt  during  all  three  splits 
of  the  season  and  burn  about  three 
cases  of  shells.  I  also  put  a  lot  of 
mileage  on  my  car  and  there  are 
other  expenses  today  if  a  hunter 
wants  to  get  in  any  real  shooting 
It  just  isn't  like  it  was  a  few  years 
ago." 

I  agreed  and  there  were  a  few 
seconds  of  silence  as  we  sped  up 
the  gravel  road,  leading  another  car 
and  a  pickup  truck.  There  were  four 
other  hunters  in  the  car  and  two 
in  the  truck.  That  made  eight  in 
our  party.  We  were  to  meet  two 
other  hunters  at  the  field,  making 
a  total  of  ten  guns  to  work  the  field. 
Bob  had  said  that  was  enough. 

Pea-sized  gravel,  sprayed  up  by 
the  car's  tires,  beat  a  lively  tune 
under  the  car.  Dust  swirled  up 
behind  us  and  the  other  vehicles 


hunters  shooting  their  fields,  pro- 
vided they  showed  a  little  courtesy 
and  respect  for  the  owner.  I  think 
those  days  have  just  about  ended. 

"Unless  a  hunter  has  friends  who 
take  pleasure  in  inviting  their 
friends,  along  with  an  outsider  or 
two,  all  he  sees  are  posted  signs. 
And  those  fields  are  carefully 
watched." 

He  went  on  to  explain  what  was 
happening.  I  listened  although  I 
already  knew  what  he  was  saying 
was  true.  I  had  experienced  it  for 
a  number  of  years.  Today,  there 
are  almost  only  two  alternatives  to 
being  a  guest  hunter,  at  least  on 
any  regular  basis. 

One  is  for  a  group  of  hunters  to 
band  together  and  lease  fields  for 
dove  hunting  on  a  season  basis 
from  a  farmer  who  will  plant  crops 
attractive  to  those  game  birds. 
Often,  members  of  the  group  or 
club  pay  for  seed  and  fertilizer  with 
the  crop  going  to  the  farmer  and 
the   dove   hunting    reserved   for 


The  second  form  of  access  to 
dove  fields  for  the  general  public 
are  those  where  the  owner  charges 
a  fee  per  person.  The  going  rate 
is  $5  per  gun.  This  is  a  practice 
that  has  increased  each  season 
and  can  be  expected  to  increase 
in  the  years  ahead. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  some 
large  landowners  to  allow  too  many 
guns  into  a  field  and  shooters  find 
they  are  almost  within  gun  range 
of  each  other.  I  feel  that  many  dove 
hunters  will  know  what  I  mean. 
Reference  is  to  fields  where  50  or 
more  guns  are  admitted  and  the 
landowners  net  a  neat  $250.  On 
the  second  day,  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee. The  hunter  must  take  a  chance 
that  the  birds  haven't  fled  the  field. 

In  a  nutshell,  this  type  of  hunting 
does  provide  average  hunters  with 
a  place  to  shoot.  It  has  also  taught 
landowners  that  doves  are  a  money 
crop  that  can  turn  a  good  profit 
in  season,  just  as  other  crops. 

It  wasn't  long  before  we.  reached 
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dropped  back  to  let  the  gentle 
breeze  clear  the  road  in  front  of 
them.  It  was  a  pretty  day,  bright 
and  sunny  with  the  blue  sky  spotted 
with  a  few  white,  billowy  clouds  that 
wouldn't  offer  much  comfort  on  a 
hot  afternoon. 

"Dove  hunting  doesn't  come  as 
easy  as  it  did  about  ten  years  ago," 
Bob  continued.  "That  was  when 
some  farmers  didn't  mind  dove 


members  and  their  guests. 

I  think  this  is  the  best  arrange- 
ment, particularly  if  the  farmer  has 
several  fields  and  they  can  be 
rotated  on  shooting  days.  The  fields 
should  be  rested  for  at  least  five 
days  out  of  the  week  because 
doves  simply  will  not  stay  in  fields 
that  are  too  heavily  gunned. 


the  field.  Bob  pulled  off  on  the 
shoulder  behind  a  pickup  truck  in 
which  the  two  other  hunters  were 
waiting.  The  two  vehicles  that  had 
been  following  us  pulled  up  behind 
our  car  and  parked.  The  dust  had 
hardly  settled  before  introductions 
were  completed  and  greetings 
exchanged.  Then  guns  and  gear 
were  unloaded.  We  entered  the 
field  through  a  nearby  gate  and  the 
farm  owner  pointed  out  likely 
places  for  us  to  take  stands. 

It  was  opening  day  of  the  1971-72 
season,  with  a  daily  bag  limit  of 
12  birds— following  two  consec- 
utive years  of  an  1 8-dove  limit  daily. 
Those  were  two  experimental  years 
and  we'll  have  more  on  that  later. 
This  was  the  first  time  I  had  shot 
on  one  of  those  leased  farms. 

We  were  all  filled  with  excitement 
as  we  fanned  out  across  and 
around  the  field.  Just  how  much 
acreage  was  involved  would  be  a 
guess,  but  it  was  right  for  ten  hunt- 
ers, with  some  room  to  spare. 

"Once  you  see  how  the  birds  are 
flying,"  the  owner  commented, 
"you  can  shift  around.  There  were 
a  lot  of  doves  feeding  here  early 
and  they  should  be  returning  about 
mid-afternoon  or  later.  Meanwhile, 
you  may  pick  up  a  few  strays." 

I  selected  a  spot  along  the  far 
fence  and  made  myself  as  comfor- 
table as  possible.  There  was  a  thick 
stand  of  briers  behind  me  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence,  serving  both 
to  break  my  silhouette  and  to  offer 
a  little  shade.  The  game  bag  con- 
tained a  water  jug,  some  snacks, 
and  plenty  of  shells. 

Suddenly  there  were  three  shots 
from  the  far  side  of  the  field  near 
the  road.  I  watched  one  dove  tum- 
ble. A  second  bira  turned  on  the 
jets  and  headed  down  the  far  fence. 
There  were  two  more  shots  and  it 
plummeted  down.  When  the  hunt- 
ers walked  out  to  get  their  birds 


I  could  see  that  Bob  had  bagged 
the  second  and  one  of  the  other 
hunters  had  taken  the  first. 

They  were  a  couple  of  those 
strays  the  farmer  had  mentioned, 
a  couple  of  doves  loafing  in  one 
of  the  trees  near  the  road  but  dis- 
turbed when  we  entered  the  field. 
They  had  decided  to  find  another 
place  to  roost  for  the  afternoon  and 
that  was  their  mistake. 

There  was  a  lull  for  about  an  hour 
and  I  began  musing  about  some 
of  the  Commission's  work  with 
doves  and  reports  that  have  been 
issued  by  Larry  Soileau,  biologist 
in  charge  of  dove  research  for  the 
Game  Division. 

When  Louisiana  dove  hunters 
were  permitted  an  18-bird  bag  limit 
during  the  1969-70  and  1970-71 
hunting  seasons,  the  most  gener- 
ous since  1936,  hunters  were 
elated.  This  was  natural  because 
along  with  the  increased  daily  bag 
limit  went  a  possession  limit  of  36 
doves.  Hunters  were  advised  at  the 
outset  that  the  increased  bag  limit 
for  those  two  years  was  part  of  an 
experiment,  after  which  the  bag 
would  revert  to  12. 

These  bag  limit  changes  were 
merely  orderly  steps  in  a  well 
planned  dove  research  program 
designed  to  determine  the  effects 
of  bag  limit  changes  on  the  dove 
harvest  and  on  dove  populations 
of  the  eastern  United  States.  It  was 
also  made  perfectly  clear  that  when 
the  limit  reverted  last  year,  to  12 
birds  it  did  not  signal  lower  fall 
flights.  Nor,  when  it  was  increased 
to  18  per  day  did  it  indicate  larger 
fall  flights  than  usual. 

Soileau  pointed  out  last  year  that 
full  evaluation  of  those  bag  limit 
changes  will  not  be  known  until  all 
the  evidence  has  been  fully  exam- 
ined. 

"The  spring  calling  count  of 
breeders,  the  kill  surveys,  the  wing 


The  first  two  splits  of  the  dove  season 
in  Louisiana  are  often  held  during  warm 
weather.  The  water  jug  is  visited  fre- 
quently on  those  occasions. 

collection  surveys,  and  the  banding 
studies  have  been  documented," 
he  said,  "and  are  now  being  ana- 
lyzed in  detail." 

He  did  draw  some  conclusions 
predicated  on  information  obtained 
at  a  state  level.  Louisiana's  total 
dove  kill  was  apparently  not 
affected  by  the  increase  from  12 
to  18  doves  in  those  experimental 
years.  It  remained  at  approximately 
the  1.5  million  mark.  The  average 
bag  per  hunting  trip  remained  at 
roughly  four  doves  despite  a 
change  in  the  size  of  the  legal  bag 
limit. 

Surveys  show  that  Louisiana 
dove  hunters  were  able  to  exceed 
the  traditional  bag  limit  of  12  on 
approximately  20  percent  of  their 
successful  trips,  with  only  one  of 
these  trips  in  10  resulting  in  a  full 
bag  of  18  doves.  This  all  seems 
to  demonstrate  to  Soileau  that  most 


Coloration  of  doves  offers  natural 
camouflage  even  when  most  of  the 
leaves  have  fallen.  Only  bare  trees  will 
reveal  the  tell-tale  silhouette  of  a 
mourning  dove. 


Doves  are  attracted  to  fields  that  have 
been  planted  with  crops  producing 
seeds  or  grain  when  harvested.  Fields 
such  as  those  will  attract  flocks  of 
doves  as  shown  above,  offering  fine 
upland  gunning. 

hunters  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  kill  a  relatively  large  number  of 
doves  often.  And,  when  he  does, 
his  skill  with  a  shotgun  doesn't  meet 
the  challenge. 

About  that  time,  my  musing  over 
dove  research  and  this  manage- 
ment and  mutual  exchange  of  infor- 
mation among  the  southeastern 
states  was  interrupted.  There  were 
several  shots  from  the  far  end  of 
the  field,  followed  by  three  fast 


ones.  About  a  dozen  doves  had 
drifted  into  the  field.  Two  fell  but 
the  others  flew  into  the  center  of 
the  field  and  seemed  to  be  looking 
around.  They  did  not  hesitate  in 
flight  but  headed  for  the  far  side. 
I  saw  another  half-dozen  enter  the 
field  from  the  same  general  area. 

One  of  the  hunters  picked  one 
off  with  two  shots  and  the  birds 
headed  toward  my  stand.  I  sat 
motionless  until  I  was  certain  they 
would  come  in  range.  My  automatic 
boomed  but  all  I  did  was  punch 
a  hole  in  the  sky.  A  little  more  lead, 
I  told  myself.  The  second  shot 
folded  a  bird  like  it  was  hit  with 
a  brick.  The  third  shot  was  wasted. 

All  around  the  field,  shotguns 


were  booming  and  I  could  see  an 
occasional  dove  fall.  Instinctively  I 
glanced  into  the  back  field  on  both 
sides  of  the  briers  but  failed  to  see 
any  doves.  Then  a  low-flying  bird 
slipped  across  almost  just  over- 
head, it  seemed.  I  emptied  the  auto- 
matic but  failed  to  connect.  One 
of  the  group  stationed  at  Bob's  left 
bagged  it. 

As  I  dropped  a  fresh  shell  in  the 
breech  and  snapped  it  shut,  shuck- 
ing in  two  more  shells  into  the 
magazine,  I  remembered  one  of 
Bob's  remarks  in  the  car  on  the 
drive  to  the  field. 

"Those  automatics  are  probably 
the  best  insurance  a  dove  has.  They 
make  a  dove  hunter  start  shooting 


A  mourning  dove  in  flight  is  one  of  the 
most  graceful  of  Southern  upland  game 
birds. 


when  the  birds  are  out  of  range 
and  keep  shooting  when  they  flare 
away,"  he  said.  "There's  always 
hope  of  making  a  long  perfect  shot 
but  it  doesn't  happen  often." 

There  was  a  slight  lull  and  we 
collected  our  doves  and  returned 
to  our  stands.  We  didn't  have  long 
to  wait  before  a  couple  of  dozen 
birds  entered  the  field  from  the  pass 
between  some  trees  at  the  far  end. 
There  was  another  barrage  and 
everyone  in  the  group  got  at  least 
one  dove,  some  two.  Things  were 
picking  up  now  as  the  afternoon 
wore  on. 

I  gulped  water  from  the  jug  and 
glanced  at  the  brassy  sun  as  it 
shifted  slightly  toward  the  west.  It 
was  about  time  for  doves  to  start 
feeding.  I've  always  found  that  the 
best  shooting  comes  toward  late 
afternoon.  So  have  many  of  my 
dove  hunting  friends. 

Soileau  had  also  passed  along 
some  information  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  all  of  the  state's  dove 
hunters.  Early  evaluation  of  infor- 
mation indicates  that  Louisiana's 
dove  breeding  population  has 
remained  relatively  stable  during 
this  period  of  bag  limit  change,  but 
is  now  lower  than  it  was  several 
decades  ago.  This  reduction  in  the 
dove  breeding  population  is  proba- 
bly the  result  of  land  use  changes. 

This  mention  of  land  use  changes 
is  an  important  observation  and 
certainly  connected  with  this 
description  of  dove  hunting  today. 
It  is  true  that  the  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  furnish  some  planted 
dove  hunting  plots,  but  total 
acreage  today  far  from  meets  the 
needs  of  an  estimated  70,000  dove 
hunters. 

About  that  time  all  heck  broke 
loose  in  the  field.  Doves  came  flying 
in  from  all  directions,  including  the 


Dove  hunting  is  one  of  the  finest  ways 
to  introduce  young  persons  to  the  fine 
sport  of  hunting.  This  happy  young 
hunter  is  shown  admiring  one  that  he 
bagged. 


To  prevent  loss  of  game,  most  dove 
hunters  mark  their  birds  down  and 
retrieve  them  as  swiftly  as  possible. 

field  behind  us.  They  had  been 
using  the  field  for  over  a  week,  we 
had  been  told  by  the  farmer  who 
owned  it.  What  greeted  them  late 
that  opening  afternoon  was  a  sur- 
prise. Gun  barrels  grew  hot  and 
slowly  everyone  had  the  limit  and 
headed  back  to  the  parked  vehi- 
cles. 

The  last  hunter  left  the  field  a 
good  hour  or  more  before  sunset. 
We  stood  around  watching  more 
doves  pitch  in  to  feed.  When  they 
were  full  they  would  head  for  a 
watering  hole  and  then  roost  off 
in  the  wooded  areas.  In  the  general 
bull  session  that  followed,  the 
group  agreed  they  would  rest  the 
farm  for  a  week. 

It  was  decided  that  we  would  try 
one  of  the  "pay  to  shoot"  areas 
on  the  second  afternoon.  Back  at 
the  farm  house  we  made  a  call.  The 
owner  said  that  he  had  only  shot 
a  third  of  his  fields  opening  day 
and  hunters  had  fared  well.  Bob 
told  him  that  we  would  be  there 
at  noon.  I  was  anxious  to  see  what 
it  was  like.  The  farmer  had  some 
chores  to  do,  so  there  would  be 
nine  in  our  party. 

With  matters  settled  for  the 
second  afternoon  of  hunting,  we 
scattered  and  headed  for  home.  It 
had  been  a  satisfying  afternoon, 
and  there  was  the  inviting  promise 
of  the  next  afternoon.  Immediately 
ahead  was  the  pleasant  task  of 
picking  12  doves  and  getting  them 


Swift  of  flight,  mourning  doves  offer  fine  wing  shooting  and  few  hunters  will 
readily  admit  how  many  shells  are  consumed  in  obtaining  a  full  limit 
of  these  game  birds. 


in  the  freezer. 

Our  group  gathered  at  the  same 
meeting  place  and  headed  for  com- 
bination cattle  and  farming  tract 
where  dove  hunting  had  become 
a  good  source  of  extra  income  in 
the  past  few  years.  Bob  had  told 
me  it  was  one  of  those  places  where 
there  was  no  guarantee  that  one 
would  get  good  shooting.  It  was 
$5  a  gun,  but  the  fellow  could  be 
trusted  if  he  said  prospects  were 
good,  fair,  or  a  matter  of  chance. 

We  paid  our  fees  at  the  cattle 
guard  entrance  and  drove  in.  It  was 
just  noon  but  there  were  already 
quite  a  few  cars  and  pickup  trucks 
parked  in  a  long  row.  Estimating 
there  were  three  or  four  hunters 
to  a  car  and  two  to  a  truck,  there 
were  about  35  to  40  hunters  already 
settled  in  spots  that  looked  favor- 
able. A  few  other  cars  arrived  as 
we  unloaded  our  guns  and  gear. 
A  good  guess  was  that  at  least  50 
or  more  hunters  would  be  working 
the  two  fields  that  had  not  been 
shot  on  opening  day. 

I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  see 
that  the  fields  were  vast  and  had 
been  mowed  about  a  week  before. 
We  moved  in  a  group  toward  the 
back.  It  was  a  long  hot  walk  and 
we  passed  a  couple  of  dozen  hunt- 
ers as  we  went,  nodding  to  them 
or  wishing  them  good  shooting. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  field  we 
spread  out  about  a  hundred  yards 
apart  and  waited.  It  was  a  long  wait 


before  a  single  dove  was  spotted. 
It  slipped  into  the  field  over  two 
hunters.  They  tried  for  long  shots 
but  missed.  The  bird  was  dropped 
by  the  third  shooter  in  the  long  line. 

Off  in  the  distance  I  could  hear 
the  rumble  of  shotguns.  This  was 
what  we  hoped  for.  Gun  pressure 
in  one  field  sends  doves  seeking 
another.  Soon  they  came  in  sin- 
gles, pairs,  and  small  groups.  The 
barrage  started  and  the  makings 
of  a  good  shoot  were  evident. 

I  burned  a  lot  of  shells  at  doves 
that  were  barely  within  range,  but 
managed  to  bag  seven  birds.  The 
doves  were  wild  and  flying  high. 
When  the  hunt  was  over  and  the 
contents  of  game  bags  checked, 
those  in  our  group  had  taken  from 
five  to  nine  birds  each.  It  was  a 
satisfying  hunt  but  I  had  fired  as 
many  shells  to  get  seven  birds  as 
I  had  the  day  before  for  a  limit  bag. 

There's  another  land  use  change 
going  on.  It  started  a  few  years  ago 
and  I  am  certain  that  it  will  expand 
with  the  passing  of  time. Certainly, 
there  are  open  areas  today  where 
a  hunter  can  find  good  dove  shoot- 
ing. Probably  wildlife  management 
areas  can  be  expanded  to  include 
more  field  plots. 

As  Bob  said  on  a  later  trip  that 
season  "Even  leasing  small  farms 
by  relatively  small  groups  is  becom- 
ing more  difficult.  Folks  are  starting 
to  learn  that  there  are  dollars  in 
doves." 
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As  fall  slowly  approaches  and 
the  warm  days  of  summer  are 
but  a  memory,  the  reign  of  the 
redfish  begins.  This  bronzed 
fighter  is  considered  to  be  king 
of  the  saltwater  for  brute 
strength  and  fighting  spirit. 

Anglers  along  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Coasts  know  it  as  the 
"redfish"  or  "channel  bass"  but 
in  other  localities  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  the  United 
States  it  is  referred  to  by  its 
proper  name,  red  drum. 

The  prima  donna  of  the 
croaker  family,  it  occurs  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United 
States  from  Massachusetts  to 
Texas. 

Considered  a  first  class  game 
fish  by  all,  the  redfish  is  also 
excellent  eating  when  baked  or 
deep  fried  in  small  pieces,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  over  15 
pounds. 

The  upper  half  of  the  body  has 
a  reddish  bronze  color  and  the 
large  scales  are  silver  around 
the  edges  and  coppery  in  the 
center.  Dorsal  fins  number  11, 
with  all  fins  a  greyish  silver.  Also 


REDFISH 

look  for  a  black  dot  (sometimes 
two  or  more)  at  the  upper  base 
of  the  tail. 

Research  indicates  that  by  the 
end  of  their  first  year  a  redfish 
will  reach  an  average  length  of 
13'/2  inches.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year,  they  are  mature  and 
ready  to  breed. 

Large  channel  bass  are 
always  referred  to  as  "bull 
reds",  while  small  ones  are 
called  "rat  reds".  Other  names 
include  bar  bass,  pescado 
Colorado,  bronzeback,  pisson 
rouge,  reef  bass,  red  bass,  sea 
bass,  spud  and  redhorse. 
Average  weight  along  the  Gulf 
is  five  or  six  pounds,  while  on 
the  Carolina  coast  they  will  run 
between  15  to  30  pounds. 

Redfish  in  Louisiana  breed 
usually  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
during  September  and  October 
close  to  or  in  the  mouth  of  the 
passes  into  shallow  bays,  after 
which  they  move  into  deeper 
bays  as  winter  approaches. 


When  early  spring  arrives  they 
will  begin  their  migration  into  the 
bays  and  lagoons  traveling  in 
schools  along  the  shoreline. 

Crustaceans  such  as  crabs 
and  shrimp  make  up  the  bulk  of 
their  diet  along  with  mullets, 
gobies,  and  silversides.  Most 
large  reds  are  caught  on  mullet, 
while  the  smaller  or  "rat  reds" 
favor  shrimp  and  crabs. 

Redfish  are  exceeded  in  size 
by  only  one  other  member  of  the 
croaker  family,  the  sea  drum.  A 
four  foot  sea  drum  may  reach 
145  pounds. 

Fierce  fighters,  they  demand 
a  little  heavier  tackle  than  nor- 
mally used  on  inland  saltwater 
fish.  Terminal  tackle  must 
include  a  sturdy  leader,  to  keep 
them  from  cutting  the  line,  plus 
a  sturdy  hook. 

In  the  Louisiana  record  books, 
O.  L.  Cornish,  is  top  man  with  a 
56  pound,  8  oz.  beauty  caught 
in  September,  1963.  The  world 
record  was  caught  off  the  Vir- 
ginia Coast  in  August  of  1949 
and  tipped  the  scales  at  83 
pounds. 


1972-73 

WATERFOWL  ducks:  (ci°sed 

■  ■^■M  ■■""■■  fc      season  on  canvas- 

QC II OOM      back  and  redhead  ducks):  2  way  split; 

OCHOvH     Nov.  4-Nov.  26;  Dec.  1 6-Jan.  1 1 .  Daily  bag 

limit  6,  possession  12.  Limit  may  not  include  more  than  2  mallards  daily  or 

4  possession;  2  wood  ducks  daily  or  4  possession;  BONUS  DUCKS:  (Additional 

to  above  duck  limits)  2  way  split;  Nov.  4-Nov.  26;  Dec.  16-Jan.  11.  SCAUP  (bluebill, 

dos  gris):  Daily  bag  limit  2,  possession  4.  South  of  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  from  the 

Texas  line  to  Morgan  City,  South  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  90  from  Morgan  City  to  U.  S.  Hwy.  61 , 

northeast  of  U.  S.  Hwy  61  from  New  Orleans  to  La  Place,  east  of  U.  S.  Hwy.  51  from 

La  Place  to  Hammond,  south  of  U.-S.  Hwy.  190  from  Hammond  to  the  Mississippi  line  only. 

MERGANZERS  (American  red-breasted  and  hooded):  Daily  bag  limit  5,  possession  10  in  the 

aggregate  of  these  species.  Limit  may  not  include  more  than  1  hooded  merganzer  daily  or  2 

possession.  COOTS:  2  way  split;  Nov.  4-Nov.  26;  Dec.  16-Jan.  11.  Daily  bag  Limit  15,  possession 

30.  GEESE:  (Closed  season  on  Canada  Geese):  2  way  split;  Nov.  4-Nov.  26;  Dec.  16-Jan.  31. 

Daily  bag  and  possession  limits  5  in  the  aggregate  of  blue,  snow  and  white-fronted 

(specklebellies)  of  which  not  more  than  2  may  be  white-fronted. 
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